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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little pamphlet is confessedlj and dengnedly snperficial, if 
considered from the side of doctrine. The writer assomes Anglo- 
Catholic doctrines as amply proven for his purpose ; i,€^ as 
tenable and tolerable. Of course he feels that much more might 
be claimed for them, but he is contented to know that many abler 
and more learned men hare demonstrated their truth. He does 
not attack doctrine in others of quite opposite views. Two large 
schools of thought in England are unhappily almost at open war ; 
really about the doctrine of the Eucharist, but ostensibly, as 
before the law courts, about the ceremonies to be used in its 
oelebration. His words then are not of learning, but of love and 
gentleness ; he* pleads for feimess and candour, for remembrance 
''that we are brethren." His aim is to point out some few con- 
siderations which zeal is too apt to overlook, and to note some of 
the chief factors in what he considers popular blindness of con- 
ception. ^ PericulossB plenum opus alese tractat ;" to remove 
motes from the eyes of better men than himself; to appeal to 
such on religious and moral grounds, how presumptuous I Some 
one should do it, and a priest &r advanced in years, and hiding 
whatever shame he may feel under an incognito, has thus &r 
ventured, as to remind all whom it may concern that " the wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God," and to ask them 
to unite with him in the prayer which was so unmistakeably 
answered in the calm sweet life of Isaac Williams, who com- 
posed it : — 

" From both love and bate, 
" Aflfectioaa vile, low cares, and envy's bligbt. 
And oontroversial leanings and debate, 
Save me I from earthly film my mental sight 
" Purge Thon, make my whole body full of light ! 
So may my eyes from all things Tnith convey, 
My ears in all Thy lessons read aright, 
My dall heart understand, and I obey. 
Following where'er the Church hath marked the ancient way." 
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The Feast of St. Peter, 1874. 









RELIGIO MODESTA. 



CHAPTER I. 

[AHOLIA] " YiB XIBXRA KDUUM YIOINA" [OENKViS]. 

YIBG. BCU)0. IX. 28. 

Thb religious atmosphere of England is charged 
with tempeslnious threatenings ; and the strife of 
tongues; and it may seem quite useless to suggest 
old-&8hioned coimsels of moderation and peace. 
Yet would one grieve to think that modem theo« 
logy in England woiQd long continue to exclude 
that shy but noble quality of moderation which 
poets have extolled in golden verse, and philo* 
sophers in as memorable prose ; that virtue which 
flows out naturally from humihty, and is the basis 
of good taste and good manners. True theology 
cannot do without it, for its divine rule is " Thou 
shalt not add unto— nor diminish from ;" while as 
regards the temper and the heart, its golden rule 
is, " Follow after charity, which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things." When shall times of peace and candour 
return ? At present all seems animosity and invec- 
tive both without and within the Church, and too 
many Christians are reading S. Paul backwards, 
and are ''letting their" want of "moderation be 
known imto all. men." 



While considering the elements of discord which 
80 harass the times in which we live, we must not 
omit to notice the external foes of the Church and 
their general effect upon EngHsh thought, and 
through that, upon a great section of professed 
members of the English Church. 

In other countries of the West of Europe the 
division of Religion is more simple; in fisu^t, only 
two-fold — Catholics and Protestants are the divi- 
sions ; but in Great Britain we find The Church of 
England, Catholic but reformed, occupying the old 
territorial area, and continuing the old Apostolical 
Succession. We find also a subsequently introduced 
body of Roman Catholics, and the Presbyterian 
sects of many names and shades of difference, but 
aU drawing their inspiration from one founder, John 
Calvin. AU these, as well as the now Roman 
Catholic community, went out from us in the per- 
sons of their fathers. And in various ways, and 
from oontra.7 rides, thdr h»™g done so L left 
a mist and haziness over many Church questions 
which would else be clear enough. Of the Roman 
Catholics amongst us in England we need say little, 
as they interfere so little with our domestic quarrels. 
Tet the &kct of their being amongst us, with Ireland 
for their base of operations, and their necessary 
obedience to a power in Rome which has never 
relinquished a claim over us which it declares to 
be Divine — ^this is, I say, an element of fear to 
certain minds, as reminding them of Rome's former 
history amongst us. It keeps up the feeling of 



hostility and even hatred, whicli is sure to result 
from vague and unexamined apprehensions. 

It also weakens the Church of England by the 
suspicion engendered of her claim to Catholicity. 
Her cliildren, many of them, even to this day, 
dislike that claim as seeming to imply some com* 
plidty with Roman Catholicism, little realizing the 
truths that it is only by being really Catholic that 
we have had, or can retain, any permanent power to 
withstand Borne. Our real relations to Bome and 
to the unref ormed Churches of her obedience, will 
have to come before us again. Enough to say here 
— ^that in relation to the present so-called anti-ritual 
movement — ^that Roman Catholic sect is more sinned 
against than sinning. But the Calvinistic sects who 
have from time to time gone out from us act harm- 
ftilly against the peace of Christian England in two 
ways, pohtically and doctrinally. 

Politically — ^they condone their mutual differences 
among themselves, that they may combine with 
more effect against the Church as established in 
England. 

Not content with obtaining, what no one would 
grudge them, toleration, liberty, social rights, they 
have wantonly attacked the Church as if its very 
establishment and well-being was a misfortune and 
a loss to them. Hence have arisen all sorts of ob- 
structions to reUgious and educational improvement. 
The Church was in no wise to be assisted, as it was 
im&ir to their several competitive institutions. 
Church rates must be done away with, and Church- 
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yards open to dissenters — and all those several oppo- 
sitions made by them to Church and State co-opera- 
tion called "the Religions difficulty'' come under 
this head — ^but more especially their late alliance 
with infidels and irreligious, and the attempt to force 
education without religion, because the great and till 
lately the sole religious educator, the Church, would 
feel this blow most. How this confusion of claims, 
made by a score or two of sects, must tell upon a 
shallow age like this is obyious. This religious 
difficulty is the greatest trouble to the politician, 
perhaps his greatest temptation to a cold and 
indifferent treatment of his own Church, which he 
has not yet abjured. " Where," he is apt to say, 
" can a man escape this odium theologicum but in 
cool indifference ?" Hence modem politics become 
avowedly irreligious. The fallacy taints the very 
spirit of the age, which so many seem to invoke and 
even worship. It is commonly taught that "the 
State must have no religion," must favour no 
religion (all compacts, trusts, and past benefits not- 
withstanding), because, it is supposed, that ''any 
religion must be sectarian and so must annoy some- 
body." Such fallacies are sown broadcast in modem 
England, under such perverted terms^ considering 
from what quarter they come, as " Unsectarianism," 
" TJndenominationalism," " National Education," 
and such like. While the truth is that the Church is 
still national, and for years has called her education 
national on that very account, and she alone claims 
no denomination ; the fallacy takes effect by turning 



the tables unexpectedly on the Church, after a long 
and successful mystifying of politics, and trying to 
make her out to be the only sect, and the great 
obstruction to the new project of education. Alaa 
for the politician who hopes to evade religious 
responsibilities under any of the aforesaid excuses. 
As a representative he ftmst take his side. Some of 
the noisiest and least scrupulous politicians of the 
day are so far from unsectarian that they are 
fighting hard to raise their own religious school 
upon the ruin of the old national religion — all the 
while they can ally themselves with sceptics and 
infidels, and talk smoothly of " sectarian prejudice 
now only lingering in the Church.*' I am not 
now concerned to defend the Establishment — ready 
as indeed I should be if it lay in the path at present 
before me. I want to show how dissent acts 
harmfully on the great political conscience of Eng* 
land, and as politicians must have great influence 
on English thought, it tends to harden people 
against exact justice towards the Church of their 
fathers. Dissent has already obtained by its per- 
sistence and most clever organization more than it 
ought, on religious principle, to have exacted. One 
thing remains for it to fight for and one only, and 
tQl that is gained nothing is gained — ^the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the Church of 
England — ^and it has gained all this for itself, and 
done aU this deep injury to the Established Church 
by its action on Farhament. The member of Parlia- 
ment must be ready to declare, therefore, how he 
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will vote on questions veiy nearly touohing religion. 
On him will be thrown the odium which he fain 
would shun. He must either agree to the levelling 
down of the Church or to defending it ; and thus, as 
the political outcome of dissent, indifference and 
infidelity are the ever-increasing fruit of our un- 
happy divisions. 

But if Dissent acts harmfully on the English 
character politically , still worse is its more diffused 
and general influence for erroneous doctrine. In 
part of Great Britain Presbyterianism is endowed as 
the State religion, and this affords a sort of base for 
the operations of the whole Calvinistic heresy, and 
to minds of a certain constitution may give it a claim 
to respectabiHty. Indeed, all dissent from Catholic 
truth and principle in England and Scotland is from 
the same Genevan root, and we might roughly divide 
the English religion into Romanism, Anglicanism, and 
Calvinism — ^and hence arose that common saying of 
the Church of England being a Via Media between 
extremes. But of that I hope to speak in its proper 
place further on. Now when we remember how 
ready most people are to confound the things of 
Csdsar with those of God — the establishment with 
the Church, we can better understand the influence 
of presbyterian Scotland on the minds of the im- 
inquiring and half-educated Churchmen of England, 
and how it interpenetrates and stains the average 
English mind with erroneous views of the EngUsh 
Church. It misleads public opinion, and carries on 
and encourages the fierce anti-Catholic antipathies 
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of John Calvin, and clouds the religious atmosphere 
BO that many cannot see the line between our English 
Beformation and Protestantism. Indeed, Dissent 
works us harm by actual contact in our rural 
parishes, and damps and modifies the Church fervour 
of those even who never enter a conventicle. 
Wherever it has existed for generations, the un- 
inquiring practical good nature of the poor, through 
their free intermarriages with dissenters, naturally 
makes great allowance for them, to say the least, 
and imbibes much of their habit of thought, and 
uses their expressions. Thus an unconscious Calvin- 
ism has encrusted a great proportion of our poor, 
and made them callous and indifferent about Church 
proprieties and duties, but most susceptible of sus- 
picion against any innovation in the supposed direc- 
tion of Rome, which agitators are fi^ee to suggest to 
them on the first revival of decency and order. 

Such then is the atmosphere, so to say, of English 
religious thought in which the Church of England 
has to hold her deposit and make good her claim to 
be a true and living branch of the One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church. She moves in the 
midst of two foreign forces, the representatives both 
of Bome and of the foreign reformation as organized 
and developed at Geneva. The sole inheritor of the 
English succession, and peculiarly English in her 
reformation, she is challenged and opposed by two 
foreign extremes. On the one side many of her 
children left her for the obedience of Bome on the 
alleged ground of her reforming too much ; on the 
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other still greater numbers, after a temporary 
triumph over her, left her as not having reformed 
enough. These external forces may politically injure 
her as an establishment, but, were it not for that 
vague mist of error thus floating in society, they 
could not reach her as the messenger of Gk)D, and as 
a teaching power, so long as she abides true to her- 
self and to her mission. Here hes her re^ danger. 
Her really dangerous " foes are of her own house- 
hold.*' She has, within her pale, men as extreme 
in Protestantism as those without her; men who 
would fain ignore the essential difference between 
the English and the Continental reformation; and 
who therefore try their best to misrepresent the 
English Church as Protestant, and to brand with 
hard names those who refuse the name as negative 
and misleading. They are the leaven remaining 
from that usurping crowd who left the Church at 
the Restoration. They have due credit for their 
help in reviving spiritual religion in the last dreary 
century, when things were at the lowest ebb with 
us, and mere classical and ethical platitudes had to 
a great extent obscured the Gk)spel. So far they 
were doing good Church work, and acting in unison 
with all Catholics ; but they began only the great 
spiritual revival, and were not only content with this 
modicum of improvement, but grudged to others the 
carrying on the work begun to its only proper issue. 
All Christians, who are in earnest and Uve at all 
above the world, know that they must walk in the 
spirit, and thus what is called the Evangelical re- 
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viyal in the last century stiiTed individoals into 
spiritualily of a certain kind, but did not revive the 
Churcli. Their attack had been against mere routine 
and formalism, a dry and pedantic Churchmanship ; 
hence is the wonder less that when Gh>d raised up 
others to complete their work on primitive models, 
and to pour spirit into those dry bones and external 
framework which they neglected, they should oppose 
the movement and not discern its continuity with 
their own. This party now live upon their past 
merits, and adopting a self-complacent and magis- 
terial attitude, they have for years been undermining 
the Churchmanship of the English people, by 
setting up their own distinctive institutions and 
organisms against those of the Church — ^arraying 
their Church Missionary Society against the vene- 
rable S.P.G., their Bible Society against the S.P.C.E., 
and, notorious among their party schemes for puritan- 
izing us, has been their Simeonite fimd for tuning 
the pulpits of fashionable watering places ; and now 
lately, the erection of the most imscrupulous and 
persecuting society that has been known since the 
dark ages, the so-called Church Association. 

Very dark indeed would seem the sky of the true 
English Church, as we will soon claim to define her. 
What hope of peace amidst such elements of discord 
and debate 1 Without her, angry tribes of dissenters 
''whose attitude" (as one of them said in parlia- 
ment), "is that of watchful jealousy against the 
English Church'* — ^men with whom she can look for 
no reconciliation. They have lost entirely the 
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constraming principle of unity; they have no 
compunction about the rending of the Body of 
Christ. In their present state of self-complacent 
superiority to the Church and proud defiance of all 
overtuGres for commimion it would be loss of time 
to try and win them to union — ^their now inveterate 
esprit de corps will keep them still apart as sects. 
Simply and solely can we commend them to God's 
mercy. No good could come, even had we the 
right to do so, of lowering our Church standard to 
their views. We must work on separate lines. 
The sects outside represent the extremest of 
extremes, and it is no disparagement to the 
moderation of the Church of England that she can 
not move towards them. They have become what 
they are by exaggeration of imaginary defects in the 
Church, and by the haunting of that original fear 
of Bome which turned the heads of their first 
parents in times past, and they cannot believe 
that the power of Rome, to touch or injure them, is 
gone for ever with the middle ages. 

As for the puritans within the Church — ^they have 
received, and will receive, no attack fi:om the Church's 
more consistent children — ^they will be treated with 
a moderation and charity which they deny to others, 
and, where they wiU not reciprocate brotherly kind- 
ness, they will be as much as possible, ignored. In 
these our divisions one remedy would set us all at 
one again, a most simple, painless and ready remedy, 
could we but restore to the minds on both sides, too 
much agitated and over wrought, as they are, the 
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Christian and Apostolic virtues of candour and 
moderation. It is not by compromise, nor legal 
enforcement, but by each Christian correcting his 
own moral temper — cutting down his hatred and sus- 
picion, and cherishing the spirit of love, that things 
will find their equilibrium. There are ready to our 
hand, firom whichever side we look, more points of 
agreement than of difference, not only more in 
number, but weighing more in the balance of the 
Sanctuary. How happy would it make us each and 
all on both sides if we only rembered this continually! 
It is more than such an old and feeble pen as 
mine can hope to induce — ^more than I may hope to 
live to see — our Jerusalem as a city at unity in 
itself. I cannot say I write in hope — ^but I write 
as an English Churchman if not on his own defence, 
yet defending those most dear to him, and I humbly 
submit, however paradoxical it may sound, that— *on 
a large view of Christianity and the Church, the only 
proper position of the truly moderate Christian is 
among the higher ranges of the Catholic party in 
the Church of England. To attempt the proof of 
this proposition is the present object of my writing, 
and my main desire is to reassure my own mind, 
and if GrOD permit, the minds of others like my 
own, worried almost out of patience by continual im- 
putations of disloyalty and lawlessness, and to make 
clear, at least to our own honest consciences, omr 
perfect right to the fiill heritage of Catholic truth, 
which is not directly challenged or denied by our 
written documents of the Church of England. And 
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I am also convinced that if that claim of right be 
admitted, a way lies open for all true lovers of peace 
and sobriety to walk together without mutual 
depreciation and interference; yea, I would even 
hope that possibly, by Gton's undeserved mercy, 
intercommunion with the Churches of both East and 
West might be brought within some distant outlook. 
And not only do I hope to shew that the Catholic- 
minded amongst us are, in a large Christian sense, 
moderate men as regards their ritual aims, but that 
beyond all comparison they are more tolerant and 
]dnd to the very brethren who cast out their names 
as evil, than they to them. " I get on better with 
them than they with me," was an observation of one 
whom at length they may be said to have worried 
out of the Church. " A good Catholic will never 
be outdone in good manners ;" and '* He that in 
defending truth wounds his own charity is no good 
soldier of Jesus Christ" — ^these and such like 
apothegms, stiU ringing sweetly in the memory of 
my younger ministerial days one finds to be com- 
fortable in these days of misconception and rebuke. 
A Churchman may look up to heaven and declare 
himself innocent of the cruel strife and persecution 
which is working such evil in our midst. There is 
a strength in Catholic faith, and a joyous, open- 
hearted good temper attending the ** whole coimsel 
of God" which makes men more ready to do their 
quiet best and leave issues to God, than to have 
recourse to such questionable measures. Would that 
I could say this of the other side ; but, alas, the 
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instincts of the Calvinistic leaven amongst ns draw 
them into the same blind hatred of anything really 
churchlike which is the characteristic of their non- 
coBforming brethren outside. They inherit from 
the common stock of the Covenanters the spirit of 
persecution, which Anglo Catholics, since the days 
of Jeremy Taylor, have more and more repudiated. 
They so resemble the Puritans of Hooker's day that 
no Baptist or Independent could wish them to be 
more thorough, at least as regards their touchiness 
and suspiciousness, they have the same preference 
for scolding, the same worldly tactics in agitation 
and conspiracy. No abuse is too violent, no con- 
demnation too severe for them to fulminate against 
those who cannot go with them in their extreme 
departure from traditional and CathoUc usages, 
against those who after now many years' experience 
of their use, are unwilling to give up a few reverent 
ceremonies which they believe to be legal, and the 
original intention of our first reformers. If they 
must controvert our rights, have they no heads or 
pens among them which can supply arguments for 
their objections, and not mere childish appeals to 
the timid and the unlearned? We would have reason 
from them not abuse, not hard or false names. If 
they disapprove of Church doctrine as coming short 
of the evangelical standard, why do they leave un- 
answered those weighty and damaging exposures by 
Mr. Sadler, of Honiton P Does the priesthood offend 
them ? In Mr. Carter they have " a foeman worthy 
of their steel.*' If confession at the option of the 
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penitent, they should refute, if they can, the last- 
named writer, or Dr. Pusey, or Bishop Wordsworth 
of S. Andrew's, on Evangelical Repentance. If 
they deny their Church the honour of truly being, 
what their ancestors used to call in scorn the Church 
of the traditionerSf where is their disproof of Keble 
on Tradition, or Dean Hook in that valuable pamphlet 
of his, which came out early in the movement, his 
"Call to Unity?" 

They use, I repeat, the same tactics as the old 
disciples of " the Covenant ;** they hold their own 
evangelical system to be beyond question; they 
refuse, with a sturdiness worthy of the Vatican 
itself, to reopen what they deem sealed and sure, 
and so argument and calm appeal to first principles 
is refused by them with scorn. A man stands, ipso 
facto y condemned by them who states confidently 
any counter persuasion ; if he declare, as before his 
Gk)D, most thankfully . his entire belief in the One 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Church of the Creeds— in 
its received true meaning — ^namely, as a heavenly, 
supernatural economy and system, purchased by 
Christ's Blood, informed by "His Spirit, charged with 
the treasures and deep responsibilities of grace. 
They deny, what all Churchmen heartily believe, 
that Christ has instituted and wills to exist until 
His second coming, a visible priesthood in His 
Visible Church; and not content with denying to 
themselves that consolation, they denounce, with 
every expression of abuse, those who believe it from 
their heart of hearts. Yes, in this fixity of system, 
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which oame to them one knows not whence, unless 
it were from the inner consciousness of John Calvin 
or Zuinglius, thej are like the sects outside, and this 
common interest gives them stronger weapons of 
mischief than the tediousness of debate. They have 
but to apply to the Church the principle of " fluidity" 
recommended for a still worse purpose by a recent 
writer, and to resolve the National Church into that 
tractable composition which they call Protestant 
England, and at their call wiU flow to their standard 
not only those sects, but the easy-going, uninquiring 
laity, who take for granted that a reformed Church 
must needs be protestant, and amenable to popular 
sentiment. And just as, to please the people and 
catch their attention, all representations made before 
their bodily eyes must be bold and high-coloured, 
and as cries must be invented for each occasion to 
win and tickle their ears, so do these too unscrupu- 
lous and extreme men, not ceasing to be members of 
the Church of England, but even masking their 
associations for cruel mischief under her holy 
name most falsely assumed, fling broadcast and 
without stint their unmeaning but telliDg watch- 
words, — " No popery,'* " Ritualism,'* and such hke 
cries, which at once arouse the fears and suspicions 
and at the same time flatter the self-importance of 
the " baser sort." It is at least consolatory to com- 
pare the tactics of the two schools now so unhappily 
opposed. On the one side litigation, the power of 
the purse, or mob violence ; on the other argument 
or gentle explanation, or, in some cases, the silence 
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of disappointed kindness. Attack and bitterness 
have ever been the monopoly of the Puritan ; the 
system only lives when it has something to malign. 
And when we remember that somewhere in them 
(withdrawn from our perception though it be) they 
must hold something which all Catholics hold and 
love as deeply and warmly as themselves, how sad 
is it that it should be so overclouded and stained 
by this un-Christian suspicion of men who desire 
nothing more than to share with them God's truth 
in love I 



CHAPTER II. 



TBNDIMUS IN LATIUM — 

VIBO. JBN. I. 



Wb have been speakmg generally of the present ex- 
cited state of the English public on certain questions 
of Religion ; let us inquire into the excuses offered 
for this agitation and trouble. 

Of course the most obvious but by no means on 
that account the most urgent spur to the zeal of the 
attacking party is, to use their word, Ritualism. 
But this is only what they call the " full blown rose 
of popery,'' which has been seen growing up under 
various other symptoms which they call disloyal. 
When It suits them to ridicule us, they call the re- 
vival of ritual mummery and "man millinery," and 
other such unsavoury names. But if Ritualism 
meant nothing more they would care less about it. 
They know it means something deeper, and they 
feel that it represents doctrines and principles which 
they unhappily mislike still worse. Doctrines and 
principles being out of their power to get altered, 
while the external exhibition of them is within the 
reach of misrepresentation and attack after so many 
sleepy years of slovenliness and neglect, it suits 
their usual tactics to try and " stamp it out.*' Under 
this one head again they are able to mix up their 
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more general accusations — of disloyalty to our ordi- 
nation vows, tendency to Romanizing, rejection of 
protestantism, priestcraft, popery, and so forth. 
The real thing apprehended and hated is a supposed 
intention or tendency on the part of the Catholic 
school to betray our dear English Church, and rivet 
again those foreign chains which she burst at the 
Reformation. As symptoms of such suspected 
treachery they note in us a certain tenderness 
evinced towards the unreformed ; a certain dislike to 
be called protestant. Hence it seemjs never to strike 
them that wherever any of us may have resumed the 
vestments and ornaments of a long disused but really 
Anglican rubric, we are in no wise " aping Romish 
ceremonial," but only reasserting our position as one 
of the independent Churches of the West. 

It is that constantly misleading term protestanU 
ism, and exaggerated views of the amoimt and 
heinousness of error in the Roman communion, 
which must be faced and measured calmly by every 
candid mind who would understand the true mission 
and calling of the English Church. 

(1) We are accused of not being protestant. I 
for one admit the soft impeachment. I am not pro- 
testant because my Church certainly is not so. 
Again, we are accused of holding things common to 
Rome — " you sympathize in many things with 
Rome, and therefore you cannot be loyal and true to 
Canterbury'*— or, " you admit that some good still 
exists in that corrupt Church which our fathers 
came out from because of that corruption.'' 
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All such every day accusations seem to imply that 
persons so attacked must be extreme men. 

Now I hope to show that these accusations are 
harmless. While we are not protestants we are 
reformed and not Romish — ^we are not disloyal be- 
cause we are just to fact and true to Christian 
charity. And this I hope to show in explaining 
more definitely the real position of the true Church 
of England according to her charter and her docu« 
ments and history. Of course, in a mere pamphlet 
I can do this but cursorily, but I hope with sufficient 
clearness for the proof required. First, then, the 
Church of England is not entitled to the name of 
Protestant. A candid, moderate mind must always 
remember the unique position of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the essential difference between the refer- 
mation of our Church in all its stages, extending 
over 112 years and more, and the Continental re- 
formations. They are as two distinct things though 
occasioned by the same great movement in Europe. 
Ours was a reformation or rehabilitation ; the others 
were revolutions. Our Church reformed herself on 
her own hereditary lines, and retained her apos- 
toUcal essence. In the other case (I state facts but 
no more) the reformers left the Church. This great 
difference gives the Church of England its peculiar 
character. There is nothing like it anywhere. The 
so called, but unjustly called Jansenist Church of 
Holland is independent of Rome but unreformed; 
the Church of Sweden has bishops but not apostoli- 
cally descended ; there is no church as yet but the 
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Church of England that has reformed herself and 
rejected ascertained innovations and errors, and yet 
remained in all essential points a Catholic and Apos- 
tolic branch of the Church. It is this peculiar posi- 
tion which entails upon her duties most laborious, 
and renders her likely to be misunderstood by those 
who look only on the outward appearance. Polemi- 
cally she has to defend herself against the unreformed 
on the one side, and the revolutionized on the other. 
She has to maintain her mission, her message, her 
Theology or Word of God, against all new, private, 
and reckless denial or abuse of it, while yet she holds 
fast her rightful freedom from the usurped tyranny 
of the Roman Curia. To quote Bishop Taylor — 
" To the Churches of the Roman communion we can 
say that ours is reformed ; to the reformed Churches 
that ours is orderly and decent ; for we were freed 
from the impositions and lasting errors of a tyran- 
nical spirit, and yet from the extravagancies of a 
popular spirit too ; our reformation was done without 
tumult, and yet we found it necessary to reform. 
We were zealous to cast away the old errors, but our 
zeal was balanced with consideration, and the results 
of authority ; not like women and children affiighted 
with fire in their clothes, we shaked off the coals 
indeed but not our garments, lest we should have 
exposed our churches to that nakedness, which the 
excellent men of our sister churches complained to 
be among them." 

Thus to be truly moderate and sober the Church 
of England must ever retain, and not fall short of 
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the original Catholic Deposit, nor wittingly be led 
to exceed it in any such sort as to require anything 
less than certain, to be held for necessary truth. 
Such is the view, I say of the Church of England's 
position which ought to be taken by all who would 
deal &irly with her good name and that of her loyal 
children. But this is not the view of those who 
accuse her or her children of excesses. They imagine 
her rather to be one of the disjecta membra of 
Protestantism than a reformed branch of the 
Church Catholic. And so they don't, or won't, 
understand the propriety of her having things 
Church-like about her. There has indeed been from 
the stUl early days of the Reformation an endeavour 
on the part of some extreme men to Germanize, or 
Calvinize, or de- Catholicize the Church of England, 
but, blessed be God's Providence over her, they have 
never yet succeeded, often as they have attempted 
it, in expimging from her formularies her credentials 
and tokens of life. Her preservation through so 
many perils is marvellous in our eyes — and Whose 
doing it is we do not doubt. Most wonderful, most 
gracious Providence in the past, and hopeful sign 
of continued mercy in spite of all the present clamour 
and threatening I If protestantism be in her, it may 
argue weakness, or over gentleness, but not consent. 
Multitudes of men and women in her may be 
ignorant of Church truth and historical facts, and 
call themselves protestants ; yea, they may imagine 
that all that is not protostant must needs be 
Bomish; but no Churchman of any education or 
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of candid and moderate mind would admit it to be 
true. 

It were -much to be wished that England and the 
Church of England were convertible terms; but 
since the many sects have gone out from her, such 
is not the case. England, our common country, has 
within her, therefore, many who rejoice in the name 
of protestant, and who prefer to the Church they 
have deserted, the teaching of the foreign refor- 
mation. The English state has passed Acts of 
Parliament about a Protestant — ^.6., a non Roman 
Catholic succession; English armies have resisted 
Boman Catholic crusades made against protestants 
in the Low Countries and in France ; so that we can 
easily account for the word being frequent in English 
society and literature, used in a possibly convenient 
and negative sense; but such use of it by indis- 
criminating individuals has never left any impression 
on the documents of the Ch/u/rch herself. She has 
often had the option of assuming the title in 
question; nay, hgs been pressed to do so with 
importunity; but has always declined it, as she 
ought to have done. What need has the teacher of 
positive truth to stamp a sign of controversy on her 
standard ? Her mission is of a more loving 
character than that, as I trust and pray shall be 
manifest in the future. Though individuals within 
her pale, may call themselves what they please ; nay, 
though generations may not have troubled their 
heads about finding a less misleading name to 
distinguish them from the unreformed; yet the 
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Church is untouched by these accidents, and is not 
protestant, no not even in name, much less has s&e 
ever received or taught imder that name " Protestant 
principles" She is not committed, she commits not 
her children, to. terms so narrow and, because of 
their uncertainty, so dangerous ; but we have points 
of difference with Rome which are well defined and 
limited. We can know and we do know when we 
transgress the plain documentary rules of our 
Church, but any other rules of mere popular inven- 
tion we will resist to the utmost. 

When men say " You should not do this or that 
because your Church has forbidden it, by this or the 
other enactmient^* — the objection, if found true, would 
be admitted; but should they say ''Don't do this 
or that because Roman Catholics do it or something 
like it ;" or " beca/use it is opposed to Protestant 
-principles'^ — we should resent any such way of 
speaking as impertinent, and because it would be 
disloyal to omr Church to admit any such grounds of 
impeachment. We may feel sure that she lays no 
hidden traps for us ; she has omitted no necessary 
point of difference, which unhappily exists between 
the Churches, and whatever she has not so defined 
m her articles or formularies must be of an intrinsi- 
caUy innocent kind, whether adopted or not. At 
any rate, nothing which has the plain sanction of 
her rubrics, whether Mien into disuse or not, can 
be righteously condemned. Whoever, therefore, 
denounces such a thing, and holds indignation 
meetings to cry it down, or otherwise discredit it on 
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mere " protestant principles" — ^that man forfeits his 
claim to fiEumess and good faith which was once the 
chief jewel in om* English character. 

What true English Churchmen demand of their 
too unscrupulous accusers is the trouble to ascertain 
more accurately the difference which I have inti- 
mated between Reformation and Bevolution, and 
what are, and what are not, the doctrines and rites of 
the Church of England. There is all around us, in 
clubs and drawing-rooms, on platforms and at ordi- 
naries, such merely elementary information about 
religion in general, and such ignorance of Church 
rules and Church history, not to say of " Bible doc- 
trine and Church truth ;" that one wonders less that 
agitators should recruit their associates in injustice 
from such quarters. It seems to many people the 
easiest of things to make out a case against the 
EngUsh Churchman. The uncharity which rejoiceth. 
in discovering some mare's nest of iniquity; and 
the egotism which seeks notice by exposing it is far 
more prevalent than the charity which thinketh no 
evil — ^and, to be sure, a sect, as they call us, which 
is everywhere spoken against must surely be some- 
thing very bad indeed. 

Now if ever such persecutors and their dupes 
make the honest inquiry which is due, they will, if 
capable of honest shame, feel a painful but whole- 
some confusion. If loyalty to England and the 
Church of England is measured not by work done 
for her, not by carrying out long neglected injunc- 
tions, not by sacrifices of all kinds made for her 
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promotioii by those who are most abused ; but rather 
bj abhorrence of Borne and whatever she has in 
common with all Churches^— we decline this criterion, 
we deny its fairness either to those accused or to the 
Church of England " whose purpose it never was to 
forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, Prance, 
Spain, Germany, or any such like Churches, except in 
those particular points wherein they were fallen both 
from themselves in their ancient integrity, and from 
the Apostolical Churches which were their first 
founders."* Our Church has specified certain 
"particular points," certain definite, intelligible 
limits to our agreement with Foreign Churches; 
certain specified things to be rejected; but we 
receive no encouragement from them to exaggerate 
"our sister's fall ;" no one should feel a qualm of 
conscience as about a sin of omission that he does 
not abuse or hate the unreformed. No one need 
blush to express abhorrence of unlearned and indis- 
criminate condemnation; nor to hope the best 
possible of brothers in the One Christ who count by 
scores of millions. 

Protestant principles^ whatever they are, be they 
true or be they false, are not among the engage- 
ments of English Churchmen. 

" Non haec in foedera venimuB" — 

but, even if it be a little tedious, we will group in 
as short a space as we can, those " particular points" 
aforesaid. 

♦ 30 Canon, 1604. 
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An Anglican is required to teach for saving 
and necessary truth nothing for which he has not 
the warranty of Holy Scripture, rightly irUer'^ 
preted, exclusive of the Apocrypha. For that right 
interpretation he is referred by the Canons to 
the Holy Fathers of the Church and the four great 
councils. 

Again, the English Churchman is bound to that 
primary and necessary principle, iudependence of the 
Pope;* and is thus relieved from the snares and 
intrigues of political Catholicism. 

(2) He is bound to admit in general that there 
were errors both of ceremonial and faith in the 
Church of Rome (and they are mentioned parti- 
cularly in other articles) ; in other words, he con- 
fesses the falHbity of any mere section of the Church, 
and of Rome in particular, f 

(3) The statement must be acquiesced in, that 
general councils require the sanction of princes for 
their assembling. X The fact of their being usually 
80 gathered seems clear from liistoiy. 

(4) We are bound to admit the liberty given, as 
stated by God*s word, to Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons to marry at their own discretion. § 

(5) We are bound to the use of English in Church 
Services ; 

(6) To dispense Holy Communion in both kinds 
to the laity as well as to the Clergy — ^a want loudly 
proclaimed long before the Reformation. 

(7) We are bound to reject the Romish doctrines 

• Art. xxzvii. t Art. xix. J Art. xxi. § Art. xxxii. 
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of Purgatory, Indulgences, Image and relic Worshi]^ 
and Praying to Saints.* 

(8) We are bound to reject that explanation of 
the mode of Christ's Presence in the Sacrament 
which is called Transubstantiation ; since it over- 
throws the. nature of a sacrament, which consists 
in having two parts, an outward as well as the 

inward, t 

The Article forbids the reservation of the Sacra- 
ment for objective devotional purposes — ^such as for 
expositions, benedictions, and so forth; but it is 
questionable (taking, the first book of Ed. VI. into 
account), whether it ever forbad reservation for the 
sick.} 

(9) We declare^ in contradiction of the claims of 
Rome, that every National Church has power over 
its own ceremonial, to ordain, change, or abolish 
at discretion, with a view to edification. 

To the above nine groups of difference with our 
Roman Catholic brother Christians we stand defi- 
nitely committed. There are two other statements 
also of difierence — one on the number of the Sacra- 
ments and the other on masses. 

(a) Whereas the rest of the Catholic Church give 

♦ Art. xxii. t ^t- xxviii. 

X If the same day (i.e., the day when the sick applies for 
Holy Communion) there be a celebration of Holy Gommnnion in 
the Churchy then BhaU the priest reserve at the open Communion 
so much of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood as shall serve 
the sick person, and as many as shall communicate with him, if 
there be any ; and as soon as he conyeniently may, after the open 
Communion ended in the Church, shall go and minister the same. 
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the name of Sacrament to no less than seven holy 
actions, while equally with ourselves they give the 
first place to Baptism and the Lord's Supper, we of 
the English Church are bound by the 25th Article 
to confine the title to those two greater Sacraments, 
it bemg first laid down that a Sacrament must have 
been ordained by Christ in person, with an outward 
form and inward grace. It is clear that the other five, 
most good and holy though they be, are of subse- 
quent and Apostolic institution, and so not Sacra- 
ments in the aforesaid sense. Where the Article 
speaks of a " corrupt following of the Apostles" — 
this must mean that in one of the five so-called 
Western Sacraments there had grown up a complete 
change of intention. In the Western Church 
extreme unction had become the last sacrament, 
given only " in extremis ;" whereas the Scriptural 
use, and that of the Greek Church, is with a view 
to healing in connection with intercession and 
prayer. In this latter sense it was used in the 
beginning of the Reformation, and seems to explain 
the Article, for it could not impute corruption to 
any of those five means of grace conveying for 
various ends certain special gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
(b) The Articles speak in severest language of 
certain sacrifices of masses, and the popular notion 
about them, and the common Baying about them. 
The history of those times of superstition and 
*' mass-mongering," as it came to be called, and 
mortuary chapels and so on, would account for this 
warning. We do not admit for a moment that the 
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memorial or eucharistic sacrifice could be meant. 
The coexistence of the first book of Edward and its 
title, "commonly called the Mass/' shows that it 
could not. 

These, then, are the chief documentary require- 
ments of an AngUcan's belief in restraint of his 
agreement with the unreformed. One would think 
it almost too obvious to require noting — how both 
in number and in kind they differ from those "jpnn- 
ciples of protestantism'^ which are so vaunted by the 
fanatical and the unlearned. Neither in name nor 
thing do we find a trace of any such protestantism, 
no limitation to bare and scanty ceremonial, un- 
adorned churches or black gowns. There is nothing 
here that insinuates fasting to be Popish — ^no exalt- 
ing preaching above prayer and Sacraments, nothing 
against but much in commendation of priesthood — 
nothing depreciatory of holy times, things, places, 
and persons — ^in short, there is nothing to abate 
the earnest, positive and direct Catholicity of the 
Prayer Book, while Article XXXVI expressly re- 
quires approval of the Ordination Services; the 
most obnoxious part, to the Calvinistic faction, of 
all the contents of that Prayer Book. 

If, then, we claim to be bound only by the docu- 
ments of the Church itself, and decline all those 
sentimental and imaginary obligations which, even 
in this age of professed liberty and private judg- 
ment, are attempted to be forced upon us, who will 
dare blame us ? who shall defraud us of the title of 
•* moderate men ?" By being candid and brotherly 
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in our free survey of the Catholic portions of the 
Church which remain still unreformed — ^by being 
exact and moderate, we are best providing for our 
real defence against Eome. If we were aU of us 
really Anglo-Catholics in knowledge, in temper, in 
firmness, and in love, we might do much to reimite 
Christendom without letting it be enslaved. We 
are blamed for not vituperating Eome. Why, it is 
this same ignorant, second-hand abuse of Rome 
which so abounds, which stands in the way of both 
Churches, of our own as taking off our thoughts 
from our own self -improvement, and of that Church 
as making our witness seem nothing but the ravings 
of fanatical and unreasonable men. Our whole 
relation to Rome requires thoughtful and exact 
attention, and no well-informed English Church- 
man needs to fear anything from the full truth as 
opposed to the popular haze about such subjects. 
While it has been proved too often how utterly weak 
in the day of controversy and trial the shaUow prin- 
ciples called protestant have shown themselves to 
be. The Calvinistic portion of our community, and 
those who follow them uninquiringly, have a veiy 
limited acquaintance with our real case against Rome, 
while most Roman Catholics- are well drilled in 
attacking the weak points of our defence which are 
usually ignored by low Churchmen. Two days at 
Oscot were enough to defeat and carry away Mr. 
Spencer in his day, and Mr. Sibthorpe on another 
occasion, both of them originally low Churchmen. 
The strength of Rome as against mere Protestantism 
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is very great ; it can only be safely confronted on 
real Catholic principles. Borne has history on her 
side and Holy Scripture also for at least three-fourths 
of her system, and she is not afiraid of mere angry 
abuse and indiscriminate condemnation^ whereas this 
empty-headed puritanism has no history before the 
fifteenth century to show, but our English Catholics 
confronted Bome with historical argument, and dis- 
proved her claims of universal dominion by Divine 
right. 

The atmosphere of English religious feeling (I 
cannot call it thought), being something as I have 
described, so timorous yet so ready to suspect and 
accuse those who in plain truth are Bome's most 
dreaded opponents, the only healthy counteraction 
against such miasma, were it possible, would be to 
fear Bome less and guard against her more, to clear 
our views, by discriminating the noble from the 
base, the ancient truth from the modem distortion, 
to leave off ** looking at the outward appearance and 
judging therefore unfairly." We must discern be- 
tween things which are bond fide Cathohc and the 
heritage of aU Churches — between these and cor- 
ruptions and impositions. All mixing up these 
things together in one indiscriminate condemnation 
can only be a source of weakness as well as 
blindness. 

It would really seem as if men hoped to keep 
others from Bome by hso positively overdoing their 
supposed duty of abusing her that the imtruth of 
half their aspersions is manifest at a glance. But 

o2 
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in the long run exaggeration, and timidity, allied as 
they ever are to unscrupulous injustice and even 
cruelty, bring with them a fearful Nemesis. England 
is suffering from this unconsciously just now. She 
fears Roman error, and will not see how powerless 
it is if confronted with the corresponding Catholic 
truth of which it is a distorted fraction. Let the 
Church of England try to restore some laudable 
thing which long custom has neglected, be it never 
so harmless, convenient, edifying — ^yet because for- 
sooth it is ancient, and because ancient still retained 
in foreign Churches — ^it must needs be denounced as 
a thing almost immoral. Your thorough-going Pro- 
testant, utterly ignorant of the Prayer Book and its 
injunctions, is as ready to condemn fasting, or self- 
chosen confession, as the syllabus of the Pope or 
the decree of infallibility. In the same temper he 
decries frequent Church going, weekly or daily 
communion, and more especial reverence shown in 
these rites. All this really arising from one vague 
and unsifted motive, the fear of Rome 1 It is not 
commonly remembered what an anachronism the 
fear of Rome as an aggressive constraining power 
must be. Rome never can resume her tyranny over 
us. Men have indeed chosen her as the least of 
evils when they have lost sight of the true cathohcity 
of the Church of England. But in proportion as 
the Church of England shows that cathohcity the 
claims of Rome grow weaker and weaker. 

Every candid, moderate person must rid himself, 
therefore, of all such habits of timidity and exag- 
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geration. There is no temptation towards them in 
the Anglo Catholic. Even our adversaries, ivithin 
the pale of the Church of England, must needs ac- 
knowledge her to be a real, living branch of the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

This is our own hearty and strong belief, and 
therefore our position is too strong, and too long 
proved, for us to shrink from seeing things in Rome 
and ourselves as they really are. We do not need 
for our defence to paint Rome worse than she is. 
We refuse her claims; we resent the exorbitance 
and lyrannical temper of the Curia ; but we can on 
that account afford to be just to her merits as seen 
on her better side. We cannot afford the weakness 
of fear and exaggeration, those fruitful sources of 
mischief-making between individuals and Churches. 

Here lies our real strength as against Rome. 

In giving Rome the due which customary ig- 
norance denies her, we do not weaken the EngHsh 
Church in the least degree ; and certainly we give 
our own dear Church less than her due if we discard 
from her things laudable and ancient and common 
to all Churches on the mere ground that Rome has 
them too or something like them. Had this fear 
prevented the wonderfiil improvement now every- 
where visible in our Church, how much should we 
have lost 1 



CHAPTER m. 

*'N£ SCUTIGA DIGNUM HOBBIBILI SECTSBB FLAOELLO." 

HOB. I, SAT. III. 119. 

The writer desires to embrace the largest possible 
view of the Catholic Church ; deeply feeling as he 
does the unhappy divisions of Christendom^ and 
joining earnestly in the prayer that those divisions 
may be healed. Should this have made him seem 
too lenient in respect of Rome, he errs from no per- 
sonal leaning whatever to that obedience. Nothing 
would so please him as a true and necessary reform 
carried out in every branch of the Church charitably 
and completely /rom within. He has long felt how 
weak as well as unjustifiable is the common tone of 
hatred and censure used in almost every instance 
when the Roman Church is spoken of; weak because 
exaggerated, unjustifiable because unbrotherly. 

We are fi-ee from the Pope's usurpations ; we will 
not have innovations and accretions of error forced 
upon us as terms even of communion. Let it be boldly 
confessed that in certain specified ways we difier 
from the Roman obedience ; and let us acquiesce, to 
the letter, in those articles ; — ^yet let us still rejoice, 
with all true Christian candour, that these differences 
touch only a part of religion considered as between 
the soul and God— let us thankfiilly admit that (such 
sad differences notwithstanding) the religion of the 
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Chiircli of Rome is a state of life possible for good 
men to live in. Few will say that this is the common 
impression ; many will blame me for even desiring 
that it might be, who would yet be horrified were I 
to use the same charitable hope that many in the 
Presbyterian sects might be good and holy men. 
This latter hope is taken for granted. Calvinism, 
as the great repudiator of all external forms and 
ceremonies, is, as I have shown, deeply rooted in 
the common place English mind, though unsup- 
ported by the Church. Hence to submit Genevan 
views and negations to " free han&ling'' and patient 
comparison with facts, or to speak, or even think, 
of our own reformers, or even the foreign, as true 
history represents them, seems to sonie minds a 
sort of irreverence. It is almost as much resented 
as if one were so dealing with the blessed Scriptures, 
or the character of saints. But to question the 
entire corruption of the unreformed, or to allow them 
any goodness or grace whatever, is a thing repugnant 
to the Protestant mind, and barely distinguishable 
from disloyalty and intrigue. Of course by such 
process of argumentation all candour and fairness 
is excluded from their philosophy. The shortest 
methods with Catholics are their most approved 
tactics; if persecution is feasible, so much the 
better ; but at all events let there be the most 
unstinted vituperation and abuse. The writer can- 
not see how any self-respecting man, however much 
he may prefer the reformed Church in which his lot 
is cast, can take any such hard and hopeless view of 
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the Church of Eome as is so common. What he 
would most resent is the intrusion of a rival Church 
and the setting up altar against altar, and Rome's 
arrogant refusal to us of any terms but submission 
to her supremacy as of Divine right. But this is 
part of her political and aggressive action on those 
mthout, and leaves imtouched the opportunities, 
which those within her obedience possess, of living 
good and holy lives, and the question of her sanctity 
and share in the favour of GrOD. If the whole 
Roman system were so utterly reprobate as Puritans 
seem to take for granted, how could men so well 
known to ourselves for deep sanctity and unspotted 
integrity find, within her, rest, and work, and even, 
as it seems, congenial brotherhood P One may be 
excused for naming men whose works abide with 
us ; — ^but how could men Uke Newman, or Manning, 
or Faber, or many, too many, other pure and candid 
souls, of whom, perhaps, we were not worthy, — ^how 
could they have endured a Church less holy than 
themselves? Be it then our part, as candid and 
moderate Christians, to desire and pray for the per- 
fection and the reunion of all that are Christ's, and 
not to aggravate the differences which we confess 
and deplore. Let us rather have an eye for those 
many points of scriptural and Catholic agreement 
between us than for the reverse ; let us try and see 
how much sound wheat remains to them, even 
though the tares be left. We may think that they 
would not lose much, could they themselves put 
aside those things which have been articled and laid 
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down by us as points of difference ; or that it would 
be still easier for them to permit us to do without 
such things as we object to, and not to excom- 
municate us for such abstention. But that is their 
business and not ours, and for individuals among 
them to pass judgment on their Church in our 
&vour would be too much to expect, however much 
some of them have grown in their appreciation of 
our Catholicity. Enough for the present argument 
to say, what no sober mind will deny, that they 
share with us the whole Catholic faith. 

There is one incubus which for too many years 
has weighed on Protestants, and embittered them 
against their yet unreformed brother Christians, 
from which every candid mind must set itself quite 
free; I mean the doctrine, so to call it, or at 
any rate the suspicion, of an Antichristian taint 
pervading almost every act or rite or formulary 
of Rome, pervading it — quite irrespectively of the 
goodness or badness of the thing — but simply 6x)m 
its connection with a Church which is already con* 
demned — a Church which has been made out by 
Protestant cleverness and manipulation of sacred 
words to be one or other of the evil powers de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse 1 A pleasant thought, 
forsooth, when one regards the milKons of brother 
Christians involved in this sweeping denouncement, 
and multiplied by at least a thousand years 1 It is 
fearful enough when we remember the no incon« 
siderable number of our own brother Englishmen 
whom it concerns. The astuteness and the success 
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of tliis sharp and bitter argument is not now in 
question, but its truth, its fairness, its charity. 
This is one of the sad heritages of feud and hatred 
derived from the early struggles of the Reformation. 
It seems to be part and parcel of the Calvinistic 
creed, and allied to, if not the chief motive in, the 
root-and-branch iconoclasm of that bitter sect. It 
afforded a short and sharp refutation of every 
defence put forth in behalf of things long revered 
and sacred, to call them Antichristian. It answered 
every persuasive to resume a truer and more Catholic 
attitude ; it hushed and kept down all free inquiry 
in the direction of the past. All sweet and solemn 
accompaniments of worship, such as music, archi- 
tecture, colours, vestments, actions of reverence and 
sacrifice were condemned, as we read in Hooker, 
"as rags of popery," choristers were reviled for 
« trowling and rowling of Psalms," " being clad in 
surplices like that Man of Sin," and so on. 

Let no one think it superfluous that this caution 
about this Antichristian haze has been put forward 
here, for this blinding and immoral iniquity is 
working still, perhaps less consciously and a shade 
less fiercely than of old, but how else can we 
account for all the present outcry against Ritual? 
Surely, considered in itself, and all prepossessions 
and false teaching apart, the question how most 
solemnly and sweetly God's Holy Worship shall be 
rendered is no subject that ought to rouse passion 
and angry feeling, and it would never have done so 
but for that aforesaid imagination that there must 
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be sometliing wrong and even wicked about any 
ceremonial whicb continues in the Roman Church, 
even when the Reformed English Church has also 
retained it in her theory at least, if not in her 
continued practice. 

Of course it would be quite beside the object of a 
mere pamphlet to consider more deeply this most 
atrocious imputation of Antichristianism to any 
branch of the Christian Church, glorying equally 
with om*selves in Christ, and referring all goodness 
and grace to the Holy Ghost. Eyen the admission 
of such a question into one's mind looks too like a 
readiness to think evil, and believe the worst of an 
aUenated brother or fidend. Some learned men, it 
must be confessed, have for a time been swayed 
by even this delusion, as was the case of Bishop 
Copleston,* until he studied the arguments on the 
other side of Drs. Todd and Maitland. And we 
must discriminate between Rome in its world-wide 
claim of empire both spiritual and temporal, and the 
eveiy day, personal religion of those who are within 
her obedience. Rome as a Curia more than a 
Church; Rome in its political aspect and mixing 
with the great world-powers might come under the 
moral reach and warning of such prophecy (whether 
it does or not is not our question here), and yet the 
religion of the peoples imder her be little affected 
by it. Just as it is possible that the hierarchs of so 
great and influential a country as England might fall 

* See Note A. 
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under the same censure of holy writ, if, to please 
Cassar, they should forfeit what belongs to Christ. 
However, as regards the practical question of the 
state of personal rehgion in the Church of Rome, 
we have two recent testimonies. Mr. Ffoulkes, whose 
words, which occurred in a most interesting letter 
published by him, I can only give from memory, 
found but little difference between the habits of a 
religious Eomanist's family, and those of an EngUsh 
family being also religious. While Mr. Capes in his 
book "To Rome and Back,'' declares (p. 293), " In 
no part of the world is Roman Catholicism a more 
spiritual and intelligent religion than in England ; 
and in few countries does it exhibit so many good 
qualities as in this country. Between its. spiritual 
character as here attained and that of the Church of 
England I do not attempt to draw any contrast, 
except that I like the Church of England type better 
of the two. As to the popular notion that Roman- 
ism as existing in England is not a spiritual reUgion, 
which does not foster the direct intercourse of the 
soul with God, and encourage an actual dependence 
upon Him for all good things, the idea is too absurd 
for serious refiitation. I have long come to dis- 
beUeve in its claims, but I know that it is no more a 
mere mass of idolatries or superstition, or formalism 
than is the Church of England itself." This digres- 
sion seemed necessary on account of that scarce 
acknowledged but felt antipathy in the popular 
mind to everything mediasval because medisBval, 
because it is shared in common by Romanists. 
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We do not need for the defence of our Churcli any 
antipatliies against even our assailants. Such un« 
just and untrue notions of the Church of our fathers, 
and, since our reformation, of those who still cling 
to the unreformed Churches, abound in all societies ; 
and the main cause of this has been our popular 
religious histories. They all seem to be derived 
from the Martjrrologies of Foxe, whose exposure by 
Dr. Maitland and Dr. Hook has been so complete 
that their day may be considered past and gone with 
reasonable men. 

When one breathes free from the spirit of this 
injustice and calumny, and reduces to its proper 
proportion the difference between the Churches, 
there exists, it must be confess, a great deal left, 
which would hinder any immediate reimion, even 
could it be effected without that blind submission 
which on the Roman side is required of us. But 
what our part of brotherly love should be seems 
certain ; we should draw a very clear line between 
what ought to be reformed by them, and what is 
perfectly indifferent, or between their attitude con- 
troversially, and their daily religious living, between 
their popery proper, (which is their enforcing sub- 
mission to the Pope, and the acceptance, on his sole 
authority, of most questionable terms of communion,) 
and the ritual and ceremonies which they naturally 
and obediently cherish. 

As regards our own troubles — and the constant 
imputation of Bomanism to the advanced Church 
school amongst us — the eye of the objector seems 
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always directed towards that part of the Roman 
system which, as it so happens, is most free from 
objectionable matter. The Liturgies still used in 
the Boman Churches, however unwieldy and burden- 
some they may seem to us, who are used to our own 
reduced and more handy prayer-books, are yet, with 
very few excepted passages, as imcorrupt and pure 
as our own. It has been remarked ere now that the 
Latin tongue has actually kept them pure — and that 
the translation of them a century or two earlier 
would have checked, or reformed a great deal of the 
popular saint worship which grew up outside of 
them. Nothing but the evil suspicion which I have 
spoken of, and the notion of some Antichristian 
taint, could make the Roman ceremonies seem 
wicked, or things to be shunned. Inconvenience, 
burdensomeness, expensiveness have been and are 
objections against any thought of restoring them 
simply among ourselves ; but the principle of having 
due Liturgical forms, and solemn accompaniments 
of public worship, as it ought never to have been 
lost sight of, so is it a thing which much needs to 
be cleared from all blame and misapprehension. 

Although every National Church has power to lay 
aside, or to adopt this or that detail of outward 
ceremonial — ^yet Christian unity and love ought to 
have a voice in the decision. The moderate mind, 
with the clear recollection of that injunction of 
" oneness" — implied in the Saviour's prayer, and in 
many an apostolic precept would be as Uttle given to 
change hereditary religion as possible consistently 
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with purity and truth. It would strive to retain 
and hold fast all it could, and to such a mind, which 
should be the mind of all Christians, that Beform, 
which was imtainted by rancorous hatred and sore* 
ness of spirit, would be more acceptable than 
alteration made for the very purpose of widening 
the difference between reformed and unreformed. 
Surely it may be imagined at least, that he is the 
moderate man in the sight of Angels and all real 
Catholics, who in the retrospect of the Christian 
Church, with its precious deposit of the fSEdth ; its 
divisions, its corruptions, its saints and its evil men ; 
its just rights and the usurpations made in its name 
-Ddther shrinks from the acquiescence in necessary 
reformation, nor desires change for the sake of 
change. Where considerable reforms were im- 
peratively needed, and the cry for it long and loud ; 
and while excess and abuse in aU things human 
must be expected, such a mind would still cling 
fondly to the least revolutionized form of religion 
and Church Government which should be open to its 
choice. 

Such was the mind, and such the original aim and 
intention of the English Reformers, so long as the 
English mind, and not the foreign, prevailed in their 
councils. 

It may be honestly maintained that the stand- 
point of the first book of Edward VI. is the proper 
and most reasonable one for the brotherly, Catholic, 
Christian Reformer. 

It has been well remarked by a Roman Catholic 
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writer,* the great Bossuet, that " for several ages 
since a reformation of Church discipline was de- 
sired." "Who will grant me,'* cried S. Bernard, to 
see before I die the Church of God such as she was 
in primitive times ?" It was a current saying, not 
only [among particular doctors, as Gerson, Peter 
d'Ailly, and other great men of those times, but in 
councils too ; and nothing was more frequently re- 
peated in those of Pisa and Constance than — 

" Reformanda est eccIeBia in capite et membris." 

It was hoped that the Church would reform herself 
and be quit of many crying abuses, and more than 
one Pope made attempts at reforms in detail, but 
these were chiefly in moral discipline and amendment 
of manners. Other long-standing abuses there were 
which Bishops of Rome, however personally good, 
would be the last to see; such as the oppressive 
nature of Italian domination. Some reforms, again, 
in the matter of public worship had been hinted at, 
in some earlier councils, such as restoration of the 
cup to the laity, the use of the vernacular tongue in 
public prayer, and there had actually been a less 
cumbrous Latin Prayer-book than the breviary com- 
piled by Cardinal Quignonez with the Pope's sanc- 
tion from the old offices, from which our own 
Prayer-book derived much of its form. But as re- 
gards those things which are now the object of so 
much apprehension and obloquy — solemn ceremonial, 
rites and such like — the time-honoured, hereditary 

* Quoted in Mr. Charles Butler's reply to Southey, p. 162. 
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beauty of holiness, the ornaments and vestments of 
the worshipping Church; no one had found them 
oppressive in any way, no one, till the idea of Church 
plunder was suggested by unscrupulous men, ever 
dreamed of their having anything but due sanctity 
and reverence about them. The attack upon them 
was quite an afterthought ; partly as ministering to 
a revengeftil hatred of Borne when the breach had 
been effected, and partly owing to a weak com- 
pliance with the spoilers who encouraged a destruc- 
tive fanaticism which they could turn to their own 
account. To all such haters they seemed like the 
symbols of a persecuting and intolerant Church, as 
they continue so to seem to modem Calvinists, who 
scarcely realize the fact that they themselves are the 
chief monopolists of persecution in these days. But 
the question returns — ^What was the line of sober 
religion in this matter? — how, in this question of 
ceremonial, did our first reformers act ? What had 
our own gentler, more moderate Beformation to 
suggest? Did our reformed but truly Catholic 
Church of England discard these things altogether ? 
Did she rend them off her as rags of popery and 
sin ? So far from it, that, as far as her recorded 
will and intention went, she passed on to us the re- 
commendation to use her garments of Eucharistic 
praise and reverence. We have still, in her Orna- 
ments rubric and in those of her first book which it 
aUudes to, a witness of the more brotherly reform 
first aimed at but thwarted by the unhappiness of 
the times. She sought not to disunite the Churches 
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for ever, but to lead tbe way towards a general well 
balanced reformation of the whole Churcli. Alas I 
robbers soon laid hands on the rich offerings of 
piety and devotion. What else could be expected ? 

"When impiouB men held Bway and wasted Church and Bhrine, 
And cloister and old abbey, the work of men divine."* 

They were not more likely to spare the few treasures 
in such sort of the reformed Churches than those of 
the rich abbeys which had already been their prey. 
To quote Bossuet again — " There were two different 
sorts of people who demanded a reformation. One, 
the truly peaceable and true children of the Church, 
without bitterness bewailed her grievances, and with 
respect proposed a reformation of them, . . . there 
was besides these a kind of proud spirits, full fraught 
with spleen and bitterness, who, struck with the dis- 
orders they saw predominant in the Church, espe- 
cially in her ministers, did not beheve the promises 
of her eternal duration could still subsist amidst such 
abuses." t Thus the divergence of principle in the 
two great branches of the Reformed was originally 
dependent on the moral or rather the Christian 
temfeb; and the same difference continues still 
between the true Church temper and the sectarian. 
The former calm, hopeful, and conservative of all 
things pure, honest, and of good report — the other 
disquiet, mistrusting and destructive. To which of 
these divisions the Church of England belongs is 
evident. But the seeming position of the two 

* See Note B. t Quoted in Butler as above. 
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parties is reversed by the accident of so long an 
interval of blank and deplorable sloth and slovenh- 
ness, which makes the Calvinist seem to be on 
the conservative and not the ultra-reforming side. 
Those who on a large view of the whole Church 
must be allowed to be the moderate men, and 
nearest to the letter of their own formularies in 
their desires and actions, are, from the standpoint of 
the staius quo^ into which the Christianity of past 
generations had drifted, represented as extreme and 
dangerous men ! And most certainly this ** mos pro 
lege*' claim of theirs does put us on the defensive. 
They are as much and as little responsible for the 
collapse of decency and order as ourselves ; and this 
is a call upon us for as great forbearance as is con- 
sistent with making every constitutional endeavour 
to restore what has been let shp. Meaning very 
differently, it may be, we can both use the same 
words, ** Nolvmus leges Anglice mutari.'* While we 
seek what is our own, though too long laid aside, 
every consideration should be shewn for those who 
prefer what they are used to. Still we think that 
this their preference should not make them ignore a 
movement and an enlightening which may reverently 
be referred to the Highest Source of all motion ; 
and that candour would lead them at least to admit 
it as a question, whether, in such times as those of 
the last two centuries, the Church of England has 
not shifted her anchorage ; and whether or not her 
voice and attitude as a teacher of the nations in 
God's name, has been as Catholic as ** at the begin-* 

d2 
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ning." Surely what the reformed Church in Eng- 
land deliberately professed to retain, and what the 
law could not be so distorted as to condemn, but 
must needs declare to be the proper ornaments and 
vesture for Holy Oommimion; such things ought 
frankly to be allowed to earnest men without any 
impeachment of their good faith and moderation. 
Again and again has it been shewn by the most 
experienced and able men connected with the move- 
ment, that whatever restorations have been or are 
being attempted, have no connection with Rome as 
unreformed, but are things Catholic, things con- 
tained within the letter, and, as the phrase is, within 
the four corners of our prayer-book, things which a 
moderate and Catholic mind, however anxious to 
redress real grievances, would at the time of the 
Reformation have deemed it rash and unbrotherly to 
forego. The danger to true religion is thus shown 
to be threatened, not by the re-assertion of certain 
Catholic truths, principles and ceremonies sanctioned 
by our own prayer-books, but from the tendency to 
move farther and farther away from the moderation 
of our first reform, and of its restoration in a great 
degree by the revision of 1662. Either England 
has entered that deadly state of irreligion which will 
not endure sound doctrine, and wiU so repudiate the 
reformed Church which is her teacher direct from 
Gk)D, or we may hope she will deal fairly by those 
who, having received by Apostolical transmission^ 
the primitive faith and rule of Ufe, desire in all 
respectful boldness and moderation to hand it on to 
the generations to come. 
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If to hold our own against Rome's exorbitance, 
and to maintain the Reformation — ^be the common 
desire of ns all, as I believe it to be, let ns not 
continue to seem ** lawbreakers" or traitors in their 
eyes, because we beUeve our rampart to be stronger 
and safer than their mere abuse and condemnation. 
Our strength is to obey that call heard long ago — 
that heart-cry of one not with us now — but who 
shewed us to ourselves — " that we knew our own 
strength as a Church 1 that instead of keeping 
on the defensive and thinking it much not to lose 
our niggardly portion of Christian light and hoU- 
ness, which is getting less and less the less we use 
it ; instead of being timid, and cowardly, and sus- 
picious, and jealous, and panic-struck, and grudging 
and unbeheving, we had the heart to rise as a 
Church, in the attitude of the Spouse of Christ and 
the treasure house of ffis grace, to throw ourselves 
inUy that system of truth which our fathers have 
handed down, even through the worst times, and to 
use it as a great and understanding people I This is 
the way to withstand the Romanists, by living up to 
the Creeds, the services, the ordinances, and usages 
of our Church, without fear of consequences, without 
fear of being called papists; to let matters take 
their course freely, and to trust God's good provi- 
dence for the issue."* 

* Newman's letter to Dr. Faasset. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"NON TELLU8 CYMBAM, TELLUBEM CYMBA BBLIQUIT." 

IGNOTI. 

Abghbishop Bbamhall has more than once used the 
above proverb both against Roman OathoUcs and 
extreme protestants — ^to shew that the ancient faith 
abides with us, according to our theory at least, 
and both Mediasval Rome and fanatical Geneva have 
departed from it, while both blame us for standing 
on the point from which they have diverged. We 
often speak of the Church of England as a ** via 
media," and certainly there is truth in the expression, 
Samaria did not more certainly he between Ghtlilee 
and Jerusalem than the reformed English Church 
between the papal Churches and protestants. It 
professes to be free from the proved excesses of 
the two extremes, neither retaining what mature 
examination should discover to be uncatholic and 
erroneous, nor on the other hand ^^ passing away 
as in a dream'' anything primitive and honest. 

As it is the mission of the whole Church to keep 
and teach the faith once delivered to the Saints, so 
must it needs be the duty of each particular branch 
of the same. If one great branch of the Church 
has permitted corruptions to exist within her, and 
driven out millions of her children by her proud 
refusal to reform herself, and has excommunicated 
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those who attempted to restore more primitive 
manners, yet is it still the bounden duty of the 
reforming branch which has passed out of her 
control, and is in a temporary disagreement with her, 
to keep as close to the real Catholic traditions as 
she can without loss to her own purity and faith- 
fulness. To hold and hand down too little would 
be no less a fault than the enforcing of too much. 
When the treasure is a trust committed to us we 
have no right to deal with it merely according to our 
own taste and opinions. 

There is, then, truth in the claim of the Church 
of England to be the via media; but it is an 
expression often perverted into a fallacy, as other 
truths may be. The expression is ambiguous, unless 
we note what the extremes really are between which 
her just steering is supposed to guide us. We must 
have clearly on our chart the Scylla and Charybdis 
which she holds aloof from. We must remember 
also that the expression can only properly be used 
of the Church's standpoint as reformed. The phrase 
presupposes, when spoken of the Church, the com- 
missioned messenger of heaven, that something 
excessive and disproportionate required to be re- 
adjusted without a sacrifice of principle; and such 
was the original condition of things which obUged 
her to reform. The via media must not be con- 
founded with a compromise. It must not take the 
mean line between floating islands and shifting 
quicksands; it can only be the Catholic truth set 
free from certain medi^^val and vulgar errors and 
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superstitions, and from the isnormous usurpations 
of the See of Rome, while it is as obvious that until 
another opposite extreme had made itself felt, such 
as that of puritanism and rationalism, the expression 
could not have arisen. It is a fallacious use of the 
phrase **via media" too commonly met with, and 
therefore to be pointed out as such, to use it as a 
criterion of safe choice of some midway between 
any tioo controverted matters, or lines of action. 
There may be some Uttle truth in the phrase when it 
expresses a phenomenon in Church history; it is 
accepted as expressing in morals what are called the 

Gerti denique fines 
QuoB ultra citroqae negait consistere rectnin ; 

but as generally applied in Church controversies it is 
a much abused and perverted maxim. For instance 
in the lapse of years, and the change, if not the 
degeneracy, of human habits of thought and action, 
it is not unlikely that the minimum requirement of 
one age, might become, by a succession of compro- 
mises, the maximum of another, and this, in its 
turn, might have to sustain the hostile attack of a 
licentious and continually deteriorating world. As 
regards the Church of England, unless she will dis- 
credit her claim as a teacher of the faith once 
committed to the Saints, the term '^via media" only 
applies to her as she stands, a reformed but Catholic 
branch of the Church, freed from the oppressions 
and usurpations of the Roman See, but keeping her 
full credentials and distinctive principles as the 
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Church of Christ, differing from Borne in her 
freedom and restored pmity, differing from the 
(Jerman, French, and other reformed in her Catho- 
Kcity of doctrine and reverence in worship. It 
never so well expressed her position as in the first 
years of the Reformation, while she retained not only 
the doctrine but its expression in less stinted ritual ; 
the position between Rome enforcing for Catholic 
things proved to be corrupt and modem, and the 
excesses and licentiousness of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism. So the really moderate Christian is one 
who woTild be content with the Beformation so far 
as it shows itseK in the first book of King Edward VI-, 
or all that is covered by the Ornaments rubric. All 
ceremonies which that first reformed liturgy retained 
were quite Cathohc, entirely harmless, and had been 
patiently sifted by learned men. The book was 
Catholic in its tone and general principle, and yet it 
was English and reformed, and therefore it happened 
to be truly a via media between the unreformed and 
those who were for greater changes. It was a suffi- 
ciently bold advance from the Latin rite, and yet 
retained Catholic vitality ; it went as far as moderate 
men would desire that a Church in trust with the 
faith of Christ should go, and no frirther. At the 
time of its compilation and pu]3lication men's minds 
were less agitated and exasperated than they 
became soon after. The list of the compilers shew 
what learning and moderation combined in its pro- 
duction. This notoriously cannot be said of the 
second book^ which seems to have been an ahnost 
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surreptitious replaoement of the first by the will of 
Cranmer and his foreign friends ; one among many 
symptoms of the decline from the true via media 
which was to follow. In short the Reformation of 
the Church as a whole had failed, the long-used 

» 

cry for Reformation " in Capite et in membris" had 
been hushed in despair, and now the English 
Reformation seemed breaking down, and nothing 
but a wild and protestant rabble was left to resist 
the disciplined and comparatively more truthful 
forces .of Rome. What had been so nobly, because 
so moderately, begun, was carried out by Somerset 
and others in such a rough unchristian way, that, 
one may suppose, many a candid man of those times, 
however desirous of reverent reform, must have 
justified the prophetic minds of More and Fisher 
and the reactionary Bishops who had been ready to 
go great lengths against the usurpations of Rome, 
but were not prepared for revolution. So that, 
whereas the first book of Edward was as great an 
advance in concession to the less catholic minded as 
seemed safe ; in the second, which followed in three 
years time, the bounds of legitimate and brotherly 
reformation were exceeded, and that to an extent 
seldom realized ; and much, which for Christ's sake 
and His Church's peace ought to have been retained, 
was sacrificed to the will of unlearned and fanatical 
persons. The result might have been anticipated, 
the readiness of all classes for reaction when Mary 
came to the throne, while as yet England had not 
dreamed of those scenes of cruelty and blood which 
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soon alienated it for ever as a nation from the oause 
of persecution and oppression. 

The moderate Beformation, I maintain, is still 
silently witnessed to by the first book. Though less 
grand and glorious than the translated Sarum or an 
abbreviation of it would have been, its Catholicity is 
unquestioned. Could it but have continued in use 
we might have had a far different and a more 
peaceful century to read about as its sequel. But 
the coyetousness and thd savagery of the times 
threw it aside, and as yet it has not been restored 
to us in full. Foreign fanaticism, the reaction 
from the blood and fire of the Marian persecutions, 
the extremely difficult position of Queen Elizabeth, 
until the destruction of the Armada removed the 
danger apprehended from Catholic Spain.* All this 
had shifted our ground from the standpoint at first 
settled, and, even when things were mending with us, 
Hooker failed to draw up the Ark to her first moor- 
ings, though he rescued all he could. Andrewes, 
Bancrofi;, Laud, and his school, would doubtless have 
hailed its restoration, and, if rightly judged, they 
were not extreme men. Great as was Laud's mis- 
take in his alliance defensive and offensive with the 
State to carry out his Church regulations — sadly 
compromised as in part he was by Star Chamber and 
J crueM^. y/we must J judge hi» „ au 
extreme man. It was no blind return to Borne that 
he longed for, nor the reintroduction of abuses which 
had been removed by the Beformation. He simply 

* Note G. Eeble'B Introdnction to Hooker. 
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sought to revive what belonged to the Church by 
right, an openly Catholic, primitive, and reverent 
service. Truly to Laud we are deeply indebted, as 
one of the noble army of martyrs, not only for what 
he effected, but still more for the high principles he 
left behind him in his successors and disciples. 
Though a common ruin swept away for a time both 
Church and Throne, yet, at the restoration of both, 
the principles he had taught (the first Reformation 
principles) reasserted themselves, and though not 
strong enough to restore the original book, yet they 
so improved the Elizabethan book as to make it, 
what we find it, orthodox, and reverential, and 
capable, to the extent we see, of Catholic expres- 
sion. Now we know, firom their writings, the men 
who restored to us that book ; we know from their 
letters what were their tastes, and their wishes, and 
what hindered them fi:om a clearer expression of 
them in the actual rubrics. They were, in the truest 
sense. Catholics to a man. And such having been 
the minds of the restorers, and, so to say, the " Im- 
ponentes" of both our present Prayer-book and 
Articles in 1662, is it not unjust in the extreme to 
deny a Catholic interpretation to that Prayer-book 
as it stands, or to grudge a CathoUc rendering of its 
services ? The strongly worded testimony to the 
^ goodness of the first book of Edward written even 
by men who were weak and pliable enough to change 
it, seems left on record for some good purpose.* It 
has kept up a regret and wistful longing in many an 

* Maskell, p. xoyii. Liturgy of the Church of England. 
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Anglican heart, and that in men whom all might 
surely trust for piety and sound judgment, such as 
Bishops Andrewes, Horsley, and Wilson,* and, I am 
told, its restoration would have gladdened the heart 
of our own Keble. There are many thousands 
who would hail its permissive restoration, and who 
believe that its clearer and less questionable direc- 
tions, its more direct reflection of primitive liturgies^ 
would tend to promote a better understanding among 
us all of the scope of our Catholic movement. It 
would come like a refreshing dew upon the pastures 
too long parched by the heat of suspicious contro- 
versy and recrimination. 

But in order to its so acting, it can only be per- 
missive and optional ; it would seem better to leave 
the present book, in that case, on the same footing. 
They should both be as open to the selection of 
Deans and Chapters, or of Clergy and their congre- 
gations, or for this or that season, or occasion, as we 
are now allowed the alternative of using the Te 
Deum or Benedicite, the Benedictus or Jubilate. 
And one more requisite for its healing effect would 
be this — ^it should be regarded as the bond fide 
maximvm desired by the Anglo-Catholic school. 
Many of us may glance wistfully at the Divine 
Liturgy of Sarum, but there are reasons why we 
should be content with its epitome, and let that ever 
precious document, for the sake of peace and 
brotherly reassurance, remain but a library book 
with us. 

♦ Sec Xote D. 
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The reasons why the first book shotQd be permis^ 
sive only are many and obvious. TJniformity in ren- 
dering the service cannot and ought not to be very 
strictly insisted on, because forms are commonly 
imderstood to carry with them, or rather to empha- 
size, shades and tones of doctrine ; and so they are 
valued or disliked according to the views of 
opposing parties. Now it is but too notorious that 
the Church of England has long contained within 
her such parties, and therefore the greater the 
liberty of choice, within reason, of forms and 
rendering of our common worship, the more likely 
is each to keep the peace with the other. Only let 
us on both sides really long for and pray for peace 
and amity. 

Let the Evangelicals feel assured that no Catholic 
wishes to interfere with them, nor to hold back 
from them a brotherly recognition of their merits in 
all points positive. Let us all consider how few 
the points are in parish routine, or in choir and 
pulpit ministrations, or the Christian management 
of our homes, in which we materially differ. In 
how few, but for the chilHng antipathy (which exists 
exclusively I beheve on the ultra-pro testant side), 
could not mutual sympathy and assistance in work 
be interchanged. I beUeve myself to be a very 
average High Churchman, but I wiU engage to help 
any brother clergyman of the other school when 
called upon, to the utmost of my bodily power, and 
I should not feel myself compromised in so doing. 
We hold all the faith which they do, and love it as 
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heartily, for, with all our sad divisions, there is One 
Father, One Son, One Holy Ghost, Whom we adore 
and work for. 

Should, then, that happy day ever dawn upon us 
wherein, by the constitutional actions respectively of 
Convocation and Parliament, our lost treasure shall 
be restored to us, and the free use of the first book 
of Edward VI. be sanctioned, it will be the relief of 
many thousands amongst us, not as bringing with it 
any, even the slightest, change of doctrine (for that 
is not in question, and the doctrine is identical in 
all the four reformed books), but as pronouncing us 
before the world what we feel and know ourselves 
to be in truth already, " law abiding" and true to 
the Reformation. By its being permissive only it 
might be safely left, for its working, to the well- 
known law in this too commercial England, of 
demand and supply. There is, without doubt, in 
our great and over-populated cities need enough 
and demand enough for Church work of all kinds, 
and it has been long proved how popular and 
effective to bring men within the reach of Church 
doctrine ornate and Catholic services have proved. 
At any rate, if guarded from external interference 
and wanton agitation, we need expect no " aggrieved 
parishioner" in district chapels or churches. No 
one, who has his own church to go to, need complain 
of a different mode adopted elsewhere by those who 
like it. There is room and space enough for the 
experiment how this permissive return to our first 
Reformation would work. If left, we repeat, to the 
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nile of demand and supply and to voluntary libera- 
lity for the expenses — and if by this concession the 
principle of the first Reformation be accepted as 
moderate and loyal to the Church of England, then, 
at once, peace and harmonious action would be re- 
stored. No one need complain of any pressure put 
upon himself by this permission unless he be (to use 
the kind euphemism of Dr. Pusey), like the " animal 
in the fable." Those again who grudge such liberty 
may feel pretty sure that it will not be very generally 
made use of. The same reasons which led to our 
present destitution of the garments of praise and 
beauty, will prevent their being resumed in all but 
favoured places. That vulgar but necessary con- 
sideration in working all things below, the expeiftsive* 
ness of a loftier ceremonial, will be a weight upon 
it. As we lost those proper vestures originally 
through sacrilege, as they were never restored, or 
made good, from parsimony and indifierence too 
glad of a specious excuse; so, according to our 
experience of vestries and Churchwardens, and with 
no ChurSh rates to help out, ceremonial, of any 
observable degree, must depend on voluntary zeal 
and liberality. 

Wherever then there is zeal and liberality sufficient 
to carry out, however splendidly, the fuller cere- 
monial, with its well fiimished sacristy, its sacristan, 
its chasubles, and dalmatics and tunicles, — ^let no 
one grudge or condemn such hearty and loving 
offerings to God. Wherever merely linen vest- 
ments are worn — ^it would puzzle a country con- 
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gregation to distinguish them from the surplice. 
Things harmless and venerable though long disused 
should be charitably interpreted where not adopted 
into use. On the other hand, the higher Church- 
man should not despise his brother who prefers (as 
doubtless for many a day, the majority will do) the 
more usual way of conducting service, but would do 
well from time to time to visit such Churches and 
unite in services which we aU have long most 
thankftilly enjoyed. 

To conclude this particular topic, the remedy for 
our disunions lies in the old motto, — "In 
necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
charitas." Mutual forbearance, speaking each the 
truth in love, holding each his own convictions, till 
better advised, without wrath or emulation, with a 
true and constant sense of God's Presence, of 
care for His own truth and Church, and also of 
certain acceptance of all good intentions, and of 
fiuth that worketh by love. Herein lie our surest 
hopes, under God, of restored peace and good fellow- 
ship among ourselves, and of the ultimate reunion, 
when God pleases, of the whole Body of Christ. 
For that, of course, we can only pray ; yes, in the 
words of the Author of the Lyra Innocentium — 

Pray that the Prayer of Innocents 

On Earthy of Saints in Heaven above, 
Ouardy as of old, onr lonely tents ; 

Till, as one Faith is ours, in love 
We own all Churches, and are owned — 

Pray Him to save, by chastenings keen, 
The harps that hail His Bride enthroned 

From wayward touch of hands unclean. 

E 



CHAPTER V. 

f 

"SOIMUS BT HANG VBNIAM PBTIMU8QUB DAMU8QXTB VICISSIM." 

HOB. AR8. POET. II. 

Thebe is one specious objection frequently made to 
proposals in favour of more elasticity in Church 
rules. 

Obedience and discipline, it is constantly said, 
are as indispensable in the Church, as in the Army 
or Navy. Bishops ought to have their subalterns 
well in hand ; they should have and use the same 
peremptory power to enforce uniformity, as Gtenerals 
or Admirals in their several professions. A few 
words must be- devoted to these analogies. 

The comparison, to be fair, must mean that all 
three, Army, Navy, and Church are equally in their 
proper healthy, moral condition ; whereas we begin 
by the admission that such is not the state actual of 
the Church. 

The Church is in an exceptional state of fermen- 
tation and self -adjustment ; grave doubts have been 
raised on the interpretation of rubrics and other 
points of law ; and the supposed solution of those 
questions is so obviously onesided and strained, 
that to enforce some of the recent judgments would 
endanger a schism. In spite of what has been 
spoken of those judgments by the most trusted legal 
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authority, the most peremptory of the Bishops still 
consider them as laws that may be righteously 
enforced, plainly as they contradict the very letter 
of the rubric, which many of us have been obeying 
for more than thirty years. Such cannot be the law 
of the Church, and therefore that interpretation of 
it by statute lawyers is a thing to be deplored, and 
endured, but not followed, even if, being such as we 
say it is, a Bishop demands our obedience to it. In 
refusing a decision which condemns some Catholic 
principle, or which strikes at some truth which else- 
where in her formularies is insisted upon ; we do 
not, Gk)D forbid, reject episcopal authority, because, 
jpro hdc vice^ we hold by the undoubted doctrine of 
the Clrorch of England. 

Again, the duties of subalterns to their superior 
officers are all quite plain and open, and the question 
of conscience has no such place with them as it has 
in tlie obedience of priests to Bishops, when the 
latter enforce not their own fatherly counsels, but 
tke hard and cold fiat of the State or the whims of 
agitators and the misinformed. The soldier, sailor, 
lawyer, has simply Csssar to obey, whereas, in a 
comprehensive Church like ours, with its allowed plu- 
rality of schools, the things of Cassar too often clash 
with the claims of God. In all the graver and more 
momentous relations between priests and Bishops — 
in all those things which, till this age of panic 
and agitation, have made up the sum of clerical 
duties to their Bishops, full residence, exact Church 
duties, care of parishes, and the duties to their 
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flocks of town or country, no Parish Priest, I think, 
will be found disobedient to his Bishop. In very- 
few cases are the recusants gratuitous rebels, or 
mere novices and hot-headed young men ; the 
majority of them are probably as old as himself ; 
neither are the questions involved in these cere- 
monies other than questions of principle and doc- 
trine ; and to concede them is in many cases to 
admit the denial of so much of our mission. For 
surely we have a mission; we are, each in his 
ineasure^ in trust with the Faith dehvered to the 
Saints ; and if our leaders will not support us in our 
battle with the world and irreligion — ^then, for a 
time, it must needs be a soldier's battle, till sooner 
or later they will own us right in our regrettable but 
clear necessity of action. 

But one word more for our stem reprovers. Why 
have they never put in a word, when it might have 
saved ages of unclerical indecorum, about our not 
keeping to our proper clerical uniform ? One might 
think that lovers of order, provided they had any 
real interest in the Church, must often have sighed 
over the Deformation of those goodly Churches and 
that comely service which is ours by right and 
theory ; and now, when things are everywhere im- 
proved and improving, they bid us obey the State, 
and, in some few cases. State-serving Bishops, in 
relapsing into unmeaning disorder and neglect. On 
the whole the CathoUc party are on the side of order 
and law, and the opposite party are merely for con- 
serving the novel uses of half a century ago. No 
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one in his senses will ignore the vast spiritual move- 
ment during that great interval, or the depth to 
which its influence has rooted. And what was its 
object ? Was it, as is so wantonly alleged, to betray 
the Church of England to the Papal usurpation ? or 
to commit it to distinctive errors of Rome from 
which it had gained freedom P I scarce believe that 
any one of our hottest opponents could lay hand on 
breast and say he believed any such thing. It was 
to hold fast what still remained to us of those prin- 
ciples of the earher Reformation, which were then 
accepted as primitive and true. It had to feel its 
way back to those first principles, and shew some- 
thing approaching to a visible Catholicity without 
subjection to any Foreign tyranny. Of course it 
would naturally happen, after a long disuse of proper 
and theological terms, that people would confoimd 
Catholicity and Romanism. It must take years of 
patient suffering and rebuke to remove that diffi- 
culty ; that perhaps not imnatural suspicion ; but at 
the present time the difference between the two 
things, at least to all educated minds, must be clear 
enough — and such minds ought not to lend them- 
selves to the encouragement of ribaldry and abuse, 
but to help allay the unhappy suspicions which 
abound among the less informed. It is usual to dis- 
tinguish between the early beginning of this Catholic 
movement — ^which dealt chiefly with doctrines — and 
the Catholic development in things ceremonial ; but 
they are each part of the same movement, and the 
one sooner or later must have resulted in the other. 
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The earlier, and therefore now the elder, Catholics 
who asserted our fiill heritage of doctrine, cannot 
stand by and not share in the obloquy of those who 
have clothed them in forms of beauty and joy. 

Apostolicity and prophetical claim to the Faith 
delivered to the Saints, side by side with " tolerance 
and liberty and speaking the truth in love,*' may 
seem incongruous to those who admire the Papal 
system with its wonderfiil imity, and exemplary 
order; but at what a cost has Rome secured it? 
We may grant that her excessive strictness keeps 
down with a strong hand all change but what the 
Pope pleases to impose on the Church. Yet are not 
our disunions, as well as the disruption of the whole 
Church, owing origmally to that stenmess and re- 
fusal to correct eixormous and crying abuses ? First 
the Great Eastern Churches; then those of the 
North-west were driven into separation; and now, 
as before our very eyes, another great disruption, 
full it may be, of mightiest consequence, has begun 
in many of the German Churches. Whereas, a 
gentler, more motherly, or rather sisterly, attitude 
might have removed abuses one after another with- 
out a shock to the whole framework of the Church, 
and drawn the line between really proved and merely 
imputed defects. Therefore, while we cannot 
wonder that our weak points should be 'made much 
of by those who wish for a compulsory Calvinism ; 
and that a demand should be made to enforce 
with mihtary peremptoriness the mere silence of 
rubrics, or the hard letter of one in particular which 
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cannot properly apply to our altar service Bince the 
time of Laud ; we may reasonably object to such 
sererity coming from the quarter it does. Better 
any amount of theoretical anomaly than that. 
Better for either party to leave the tares awhile, 
and allow each other '* a fair field and no &vour/' 
which is all we ask, when we believe from our 
hearts we might claim all. We are not afraid of 
discussion or any amount of inquiry ; we want no 
courts of law, no penalties, no deprivations to clear 
the field for ils. Give us but leave to go on our way 
xmmolested and unmolesting, and we ask no more. 
*' We can do nothing against the truth, but for the 
truth," and we do not doubt that God, whose truth 
it is, will bring it triumphantly through all seeming 
anomalies which are not of our creating. We could 
not BO speak, if what we teach were from ourselves, 
or depended on our own reason or private judgment ; 
but seeing that what we hold are things allowed for 
Catholic by our first reformers, and things whose 
revival has made a great body of pubhc opinion in 
their jbvour, and that for nearly half a century they 
have been set forth, without being condenmed by 
any theologians worthy of the name, we feel sure 
they cannot be '* stamped out." They have been, 
during that time, put forth in the mildest and most 
moderate terms which self-defence permitted ; and, 
in bringing them into notice, nothing but legitimate 
ai^ument has been resorted to. To caU that move- 
ment evil woidd be as imtrue as it would be im- 
modest ; and now surely it is too wide-spread, too 
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long-rooted in the thankful experience and veneration 
of thousands, to be torn up without a needless and 
overwhelming loss of force and spirituality to the 
Church of England which it claims to represent. 
The almost universal ignorance of Church Truth 
makes ordinary laymen, from whom the bulk of our 
antagonists proceed, very incompetent judges of 
Church questions, even those which seem only to 
touch externals. The cries that mount the air, and 
the dust thrown into the eyes of the unwary, are 
almost taken for Gospel truth — such oft-repeated 
fallacies as these, " We are a Protestant Church," 
** We are bound as such to hate and denounce, and 
as much as we can to persecute, everything that has 
aught in common with Roman Catholics" — ^fallacies 
not only not authorized by any documents of our 
Churchy as has been shown, but in so many words 
disclaimed by .them. All such royal roads to 
orthodoxy will be found misleading, if submitted to 
the " free handling" they deserve. It is enough to 
have noted these few specimens, but they indicate 
deeply-rooted prejudice, and the strength of invete- 
rate custom, and such things must be taken into 
account, and treated with consideration, not as 
true, not as things we hope to see perpetuated, but 
as things which claim the same toleration from us 
as we claim from our opponents. 

Such is our position, we inherit it, we did not 
choose or make it ; and things must be allowed to 
work themselves clear. The temper of the English 
Church differs from that of either extreme — she does 
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not repress with the hard hand of exclusion and 
severity; she waits for her children to reconsider 
their ways; she does not ride rough*shod over 
yearning consciences, as is the wont with Rome and 
those who represent Geneva. Left to herself she 
would not urge an impossible imiformity ; and we 
may well doubt whether the *^ Church Associa- 
tionists" care one pin for the unifonnity they profess 
to demand. Accident assists them to a seemingly 
weak point in the fortress of those they would fain 
be rid of, and every crafty use is made of it. 
The doctrines are what they most abhor, but they 
are impregnable, but the maintainers of the doc- 
trines may be attacked for setting forth those doc- 
trines in long disused ritual. They cannot impeach 
Baptismal B^eneration ; the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament, or of Apostolical Succes- 
sion ; the freedom of the penitent as to Confession 
or non-confession; they cannot restrain weekly or 
daily Celebrations, and the reverent obedience to 
tbe whole Prayer Book. But if they cannot attack 
realities, they will show their spite against the 
symbols ; they will hang upon our flanks, and weary 
out the very heart of those who refuse their narrow 
shibboleths. 

It is clear that such vexations are grievous to be 
borne ; but they do not prove the victims of their 
bitterness to be other than moderate men in their 
own proper canonical right ; and surely, if it still be 
true that, in the long run. Englishmen are &ir and 
even-handed in judgment, they will come to see 
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which side is nearer the Reformed faith; but for 
the present, the unfaimess and imcharitableness of 
this sustained persecution must be very harmful to 
the morals and temper of our times, and will form 
no pleasant retrospect in our history. 




APPENDIX 



NOTE A. 

On the Pope-Antichrist Question. 

Ecclesiastic No. Ixxiii. p. 45. 

Bishop Copleston^ of yery decided anti-Boman and eyen anti- 
Tractarian bias, was so staggered by the argoments of Todd and 
Haitland, as to withhold his own opinions on " the Man of Sin'* 
which he had been on the point of publishing. He says in a 
letter to Archbishop Whateley, 1841 — ** I shonld like to know 
your opinion of Todd's yiew. He has certainly thrown great 
light upon the historical yiew of this question, and has compelled 
me to ^ye up the * droXa/iriupoc (^rritnc* to which we haye been 
80 long prone, taking for granted Mede's theory, and looking no 
further back than his expositions for the principles by which to 
guide our opinions. At first I was prejudiced against both Mait- 
land and Todd, but a diligent perusal has satisfied me that they 
are both sincere and orthodox Christians, men of remarkably 
strong intellect, perspicuous writers, accurate and indefiitigable 
in their researches, and acute reasoners." 

*^ The thought" [says the writer of the article] ** that such a 
man as Bishop Copleston, eyen under such circumstances, was 
compelled to pause, may perhaps induce some among his admirers 
to do likewise." 

'' Archdeacon Ghurton" [quoted in the same article] " terms 
Mede's * Apostacy of the last times' — a treatise which, while it 
has found much popular acceptance, has singularly escaped that 
critical examination, which many of its positions seem greatly to 
require." 

The reyiewer does not deign to notice Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies, but probably does, and certainly might with propriety, 
&ggot him with other sundries in what follows. " For Mede, his 
learning, piety, and high tone on other questions of theology, 
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make his writings a formidable barricade for very inferior soldiers 
to discharge their smaller metal from in safety/' 

Bishop Horsley is only speaking of Mede, bnt surely his words 
apply to Newton equally, in the following, from the same excellent 
article: — "In Mede's scheme of interpretation, everything de- 
pends on the numbers, and nothing is plausible but the snpputa- 
tion. And that plausibility is nothing more than a delusiye 
appearance produced by gratuitous assumptions, by irregular, 
arbitrary applications of the prophetic images, not warranted by 
the usages of the prophetic style, and in many instances depen- 
dent upon &cts of doubtful history, and above all upon that 
unwarrantable and monstrous supposition that Christian Rome is 
Antichrist, and that all who have at any time opposed her, how- 
ever wild and fanatical in their opposition, are saints." 

"I ought perhaps to explain," says Dr. Burton, formerly 
Begins Professor of Divinity, " why I do not follow the host of 
commentators who have referred the prophecy in 1 Tim. iv. 1, 
and in 2 Thess. ii. 1 — 12, to the errors of the Church of Rome. 
. . . . After giving the passages every consideration, I 
cannot see the smallest probability of this being the right 
interpretation." 

" Dr. Todd" [quoted ibidem] " says, the cause of the Church 
of England can suffer nothing by renouncing error or embracing 
truth. The real question therefore should be, not what inter- 
pretation is most usefdl or effective in controversy, but what is 
most in accordance with the plain words of Holy Scripture, and 
most likely to represent exactly the mind of tiie Holy Ghost. 
The Pope-Antichrist argument is no doubt an effective weapon 
with the ignorant or weak-minded, who look not beyond the 
surface, and are led away by words rather than things ; and yet 
even with them the author is persuaded that such arguments 
have more firequently inflamed unholy passions, and nurtured 
un-christian bigotry, than produced rational conviction grounded 
on a love of Truth ; whilst, with the learned and sober-minded, 
the serious student of Holy Scripture and of History, they have 
done more to damage the cause of Protestantism than the dis- 
putations of twenty Bellarmines." 

It is a pity the whole series of numbers in the Ecclesiastic on 
this subject of Antichrist should not be republished ; the date 
of the above extracts is January 7th, 1852. 
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NOTE B. 

" When impious men bare sway, <&c.- 



»» 



From gome " Lines projected and partly written on the 450th 
amiiYersarj of the opening of Winchester College, March 28th, 
1843, by Mr. Roundell Palmer, now Lord Selbome." I am 
tempted to qnote here the two stanzas which allude to our 
Church's history at and after the Reformation, not only for the 
illustration of my subject in hand, but for the sweet and ringing 
poetry itself. A friend told me that Eeble so delighted in the 
whole Ode when read to him at Winchester, that "his horse 
seemed to trot homeward to Hursley to the sound of them." 

VIIL 

And after that, when loye grew cold and Christendom was rent. 
And sinful Churches laid them down in sackcloth to repent ; 
When impious men bare sway, and wasted Church and shrine, 
And cloister and old abbey ; the works of men divine; 
Though upon all things sacred their robber hands they laid, 
They did not tear from Wykeham's gates the Blessed Mother Maid. 
But still in Wykeham's cloisters fair wisdom did increase ; 
And then his sons began to learn the golden songs of Greece. 

IX. 

And all through great Eliza's reign, those days of pomp and pride, 
They kept the laws of Wykeham, and did not swerve aside. 
Still in dieir vaulted chapel, and in the Minster fair, 
And in the lamp-lit chambers they said the frequent prayer. 
And when the Scottish plague spot ran withering through the land, 
The sons of Wykeham knelt beneath meek Andrewes' fostering 

hand; 
And none of all the faithless who swore the unhallowed vow, 
Drank of the crystal water beneath the plane-tree bough.* 

NOTE C. 

Hooker's Eccl. Polity. Introduction, p. Ixiv., Eeble's Edition. 

** A new generation had arisen both in Oxford and Cambridge, 
which by the comparative tranquillity of the times enjoyed more 
leisure from pressing disputes, and had a better chance of con- 

* No Wykehamist was won over to " the Covenant." 
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Bidering all pointB thoronghlj, than any one could haye during 
the huny of the Reformation. And (what was most important 
of all) the feyerish and exclusiye dread of Romanism, which had 
for a long time so occupied all men's thoughts as to leaye hardly 
any room for precautions in any other direction, was greatly 
abated by seyeral interyening eyents. First, the execution of 
Queen Mary, though at the cost of a great national crime, had 
remoyed the chief hope of the Romanist party in England ; and 
had made it necessary for those who were pledged at all eyents 
to the yiolent proceedings of that side, to disgust all British 
feeling by transferring their allegiance to the King of Spain. 
And when, two years afterwards, his grand effort had been made, 
and had failed so entirely as to extinguish all present hope of the 
restoration of Popery in England ; it is remarkable how inune- 
diately the effect of that failure is discernible in the conduct of 
the Church controyersy with the Puritans. The Armada was 
destroyed in July. In the February following was preached and 
published the famous sermon of Bancroft at S. Paul's Cross, on 
the duty of trying the spirits ; which sermon has often been com- 
plained of by Puritans and Erastians as the first express deyelop- 
ment of high church principles here. It may haye been the first 
published; but there is internal eyidence of the same yiews 
haying existed long before, in some of the Treatises which 
appeared successiyely on that side of the question during the 
four or fiye subsequent years." N.B. Mr. Eeble corroborates 
this both in the text that follows the aboye quotation for many 
pages, and in the notes. 

NOTE D. 

Bishop Wilson expressly declared his wish for the restoration 
of the First Book of Edward VI. See Wilson's works (Anglo- 
Catholic Library), yol. y., p. 78. — Keble's Edition. 

Sacra Priyata — Sunday. 

Lord's Supper. 

iii. prefixes by way of title, " Priyate deyotions at the Altar, 
taken out of the most ancient offices of the Church; to render 
our Communion Seryice more agreeable to Apostolic usage, and 
more acceptable (I hope) to God, and beneficial to all that 
partake thereof. Until it shall please Him to put it into the 
hearts and power of such as ought to do it, to restore to us the 
First Seryice of Ed. VI. Or such as shall be more conformable 
to the appointment of Christ and His Apostles and their sue- 
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oesson. Which may the Diyine Majesty rouchsafe to grant, for 
His sake Who first ordained this holy Sacrament. Amen.** 
N.B.— The text which follows this title concerns the Saonfiet. 

Bishop Horsley, in a remarkable letter to Bishop Skinner in 
1806, writes thns : — ^^ The alterations which were made in the 
Gommnnion Serrice as it stood in the first book of Edward VI., 
to humour the Calyinists, were, in my opinion, much for the 
worse. Neyertheless I think our present office is yery good : our 
form of consecration of the elements is sufficient; I mean that 
ihe dementi are eoneeeraled by it, and made the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the sense in which our Lord Himself said the bread 
and wine were His Body and Blood«" — Office of the Scotch 
Church, p. 157. 

This notice of Bp. Horsley I found in a note of Mr. Maskell's 
in his preface to ''The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England," p. xcyiii. In the same note also he adds, '' Let us 
remember also the opinion of Archbishop Sharp, of York. 
" Though he admired the Communion Office as it now stands, yet, 
in his own private judgment, he preferred that in King Edward's 
first serrice book before it, as a more proper office for the celebra- 
tion of those mysteries." — ^Works, vol. vi., p. 855. 

To give a short account of the superiority of the First Book to 
any of its successors — the following summing up in Maskell 
may suffice. '' If we rely upon the consent of a thousand years 
of the Catholic Church, upon the imited voice of the Fathers of 
the first five centuries, and more than all upon the unvaried 
testimony of the primitive liturgies ; we shall find that certain 
rites, at least three in number, were always observed in the con- 
secration of the Holy Eucharist; and because we do so find 
them, we cannot be exceeding our due bounds, in supposing them 

essential These three rites are, the recital of the 

Words of Institution, the oblation of the elements, and a prayer 
for the descent of the Holy Spirit, to make them in effect the 
Body and the Blood of Christ. All these are in the old Liturgy 
of the English Church, according to the various uses which were 
permitted before 1548 : They are expressly and in clear words in 
King Edward's first Book of 1549 : less clearly but still in the 
Second Book of 1552 : and lastly in our present service." .... 
" We know that of these'services the more ancient were derived 
by a constant succession from the very highest antiquity, their 
source being no less than Apostolic : and of the latest it will be 
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sufficient to remember how acknowledged and tmdenied at any 
time in the Church of England is the excellence of the First 
Book of King Edward the Sixth. I have already spoken of the 
assertion that it was compiled by the aid of the Holy Ohost, but 
more than this (the eyidence of friends) is the testimony of the 
Act itself by which it was superseded in 1552 : this, whilst it 
enjoins the observance of another form, expressly recognizes the 
excellence of the one which it abolished, as being ^'a yerye 
Oodlye ordre, agreeable to the woorde of God, and the primatiye 
Churche :" and declares that it had been made (to use its own 
language) ^' fiilly perfect'' to please too scrupulous and tender 
consciences ; and to set at rest doubts which had arisen '^ rather 
by. the curiositie of the minister and mistakers, than of any 
other worthy cause** 

It may be useful to those who wish to examine the Holy Com- 
munion Office of 1549— to know that Mr. Masters, 78, New Bond- 
street, sells a small but yery readable edition for 2d. 



Bennett BroChen, Priaten, Jonnud Offloe, Salisborjr 



